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Take the Case of Mr. X 


AKE the case of Mr. X, a middle-aged usher in St. Mary’s. Mr. X 
T has attended church regularly for years; he probably says his 
prayers; at times of crisis in his life he is sustained by faith in 
God’s providence and wisdom. Nevertheless, Mr. X’s minister cannot 
avoid the impression that there is missing from Mr. X’s religious experi- 
ence an element which can only be provided evangelistically. What is 
this element? There is no escaping the problem here posed. It touches 
the very approach of the Christian to many within church congregations 
and also to those that are without. There is an ‘‘either-or’’ which the 
gospel presupposes; a man either is or is not a Christian in a vital and 
nominal sense. To put the question once more: What point in spiritual 
experience must a man reach before his pastor intuitively recognizes that 
he is one who should be encouraged to progress in sanctification and to 
evangelize others, rather than one who should be made himself the object 
of evangelism? .. . {If to evangelize is ‘‘so to present Christ Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Spirit that men shall come to put their trust in God 
through him, to accept him as their Savior, and to serve him as their King’ 
in the Fellowship of the church,’’ what is this ‘‘coming’’? What spiritual 
experience does it represent? For it clearly does stand for something 
quite radical and a real change. A man who did not trust, now does; a 
man who had no Savior, now has and has been made whole; a man who 
lived a self-centered and self-serving life has found a new Master whom 
he seeks to obey within the fellowship of the Christian Church. The man 
is plainly a different person; he has got a new sense of direction and he 
knows it. He is quite clear that he is a Christian; he can perhaps even 
show the difference between what he was and what he is now.— BRYAN 
GREEN in ‘‘The Practice of Evangelism,’’ Chas. Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Once Again: 


On Hymns and Hymn Singing 





Mr. Mallett Replies 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Since my recent letter evoked such a 
spirited editorial reaction (Oct. 29), may 
I have the privilege of one rebuttal? 

First, let me hasten to assure you that 
we who feel the people have some con- 
sideration in the choice of hymns, agree 
with you that if a hymn is being taught, 
a good hymn should be preferred over a 
poor one. As a pianist and leader of sing- 
ing in youth forums on presbytery and 
synod levels, I have adhered to this prin- 
ciple. 

But the hymnals are not for classrooms, 
per se. They are for the churches! And 
thousands who will turn to the number 
announced will never be in a position to 
be taught, except by occasional hearing of 
a strange hymn or by the “hymn-of-the- 
month” scheme used in some churches. 
They will tolerate an unfamiliar hymn at 
times, but balk at repeated 
hymns they learned in their youth. 

I was not referring to trashy choruses. 
I should not appreciate a cheapened 
hymnal. I did refer to hymns which out- 
standing musicians often criticize as be- 
ing trashy, but which nevertheless, induce 
a bona fide religious experience, and which 
people de love to sing. 

At the risk of further criticism I make 
bold to list a few hymns of the type I had 
in mind, hymns which in my poor judg- 
ment, do not seriously offend the prin- 
ciples of good hymnody, but have been 
arbitrarily omitted from some of our out- 
standing hymnals for one reason or an- 
other. 


omission of 


“Sweet Hour of Prayer” 

“Blessed Assurance” 

“Wonderful Words of Life” 

“I"ll Go Where You Want Me to Go” 
“Leaning on the Everlasting Arms” 
“Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross” 
“Jesus Is Tenderly Calling Thee Home” 
“Since Jesus Came into My Heart” 


“I've Found a Friend, O Such a Friend” 
Many of the hymns with familiar words 
have been set to very unfamiliar tunes, 


so that again people are discouraged from 
singing. It is sad to see a third to a half 


of an entire congregation disappointedly 
refraining from public worship in singing 
hymns. Let it also be admitted that we 
must be leaders, and guide our flocks into 
good pastures of good music, but is it so 
dreadful, as your editorial insinuates, to 
consider what the people may “like to 


sing’? 


HAROLD M. MALLETT. 
North Platte, Neb. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Mallett has con- 
fused the two parts of our editorial com- 
ment. After three paragraphs on the 
hymnal, we said, in transition, “In addi- 
tion to the hymnal consideration, we want 
to stress a related need,” and went on to 
talk about types of hymns or songs taught 
particularly to young people. In regard 
to the second point, we still say that peo- 
ple like to sing what they know, and what 
they know is largely what they have been 
encouraged or taught to sing, as he says, 
“in their youth.” Much of this encourag- 
ing and teaching is in the hands of leaders 
of music and worship, Mr. Mallett’s letter 
and our repeated paragraph (see below) 
seem to indicate that we may not be very 
far apart in our fundamental point. 


Middle-Brow 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The letter of Harold M. Mallett, under 
the heading, “What They Sing,” which ad- 
dresses certain suggestions to the Com- 
the Joint Publeciation of a 
Hymnal wins my unqualified respect and 
endorsement (OUTLOOK, Oct. 29). Pres- 
byterians need singing churches. For too 
long we have missed the glory of people 
who their faith because the hymn 
books provided us have met the standard 
of “high class music.” Certainly, we can 
appreciate the desire of a trained musician 
to lift the music in the church to the high- 
est possible quality. That can be the re- 
sponsibility of the trained choirmasters 
and their choirs when the leadership and 
performance lies wholly within their 
hands. 


mittee on 


sing 
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A minister trained in Biblical interpre. 
tation, doctrine, and homiletica] skill, may 
prefer to preach sermons that are literary 
masterpieces of thought and logic, ang 
which exhibit his skill as an essayist. But 
if he has average good sense he will re. 
member the old adage that a sermon 
which goes over the heads of his people 
never enters their hearts. The same thing 
applies to the music in our churches, 
Hymns or hymn tunes which congegations 
can’t or won't sing because they are either 
beyond the range of the congregation’s 
ability or emotional response have little, 
if any, usefulness as an aid or means of 
worship in the church. 

It is my personal hope that the Com- 
mittee on the Joint Hymnal will produce q 
hymnal for the people and not for the 
highly trained musicians only. I would 
like to thank Mr. Mallett for presenting 
his case in such an excellent fashion. |] 
am sure it will be widely endorsed. 

Your editorial on this subject in the 
same issue has also been read. It is in- 
tersting and has some very worthy points, 
However, it seems to me to miss the point 
of Mr. Mallett’s letter, which is that there 
should be a middle point between “high- 
brow” and “low-brow.’’* 

JOS. B. LEDFORD. 

Nashville, Tenn, 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—Correspondents are 
not giving due heed to our word which we 
repeated here November 19: “A hymnal de- 
signed for great service will have to offer 
a wide range of good hymns and make 
reasonable room for differences of opin- 
ion.” That ought to make it clear enough 
that in this discussion we did not vote for 
high-brow! 
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They teach 
HIS 
gospel 
here 





Harry William Crate, Profes- 
sor of Engineering and Mathe- 
matics, is an active member of 
the First Presbyterian Church 
in Kerrville. He has been at 
Schreiner since 1949. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 


Kerrville, Texas 
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Better Keeping of 
Christmas Is Being 
Widely Encouraged 


National Council Leaders 
Take Initiative in Effort 


New York (RNS)—A campaign for 
a more religious observance of Christ- 
mas has been launched by the Joint De- 
partment of Evangelism of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Spearheading the drive is Jesse M. 
Bader, the department’s executive direc- 
tor. Dr. Bader said that as one aspect 
of the campaign the department is in- 
tensifying efforts made last year to in- 
crease the demand for Christmas cards 
with a religious theme. 

He said letters have been sent to 
2,000 ministerial associations and 900 
councils of churches suggesting that 
these groups do everything possible to 
get pastors to urge their parishioners to 
purchase and send greeting cards which 
bear a definite Christmas message. 

The letters also called upon the 
church councils and ministerial bodies 
to encourage the presentation of more 
Christmas pageants in the churches. 
They urged the organization of groups 
of Christmas carollers to sing in old 
people’s homes, orphanages, jails, de- 
partment stores and factories. 


More Christmas Eve services in 
churches across the country are also 
being urged by the department. Dr. 
Bader said he expected a record num- 
ber of Christmas Eve services this 
year. 


The National Council department also 
asked the ministerial associations and 
church councils to do everything pos- 
sible to persuade local merchants not to 
begin their Christmas sales and adver- 
tising until after Thanksgiving. 

“When such sales and publicity begin 
ahead of that time,’’ Dr. Bader said, 
“the impression given is that Christ- 
as is beng over-commercialized.”’ 

As part of its campaign, the evan- 
gelism department has called upon peo- 
ple “because of the world’s need to think 
of others as never before in their giv- 
ing.” It reminded them of the dis- 
Placed persons, the world’s hungry and 
underprivileged, the sufferers of war. 


“Our whole purpose,” Dr. Bader 
Said, “is to put him whose birthday 
we celebrate in the center of Christ- 
mas.”’ 





CHINK DEWS IS CALLED 


‘“‘MR. PRESBYTERIAN”’ 


Dallas, Texas. (RNS)—An “In- 
jun from Arkansaw” was named 
“Mr. Presbyterian” at a meeting 
here of laymen of the Presbyterian 
church, US, from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Missouri. 

He is J. E. (Chink) Dews, of 
Forrest City, Ark., president of the 
Church’s Men’s Council. Mr. Dews, 
tall, grey-haired manager of the 
eastern division of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., has been active 
in Presbyterian work most of his 
adult life. He said he is only part 
Indian, but his alma _ mater, 
Ouachita C o 1 le ge, has a pure- 
Indian name. 

“I believe most men are basically 
religious and, if influenced and in- 
formed of what the church stands 
for, can be induced to take an 
active part,’’ Mr. Dews said. 











Dr. Bader said that many replies had 
been received to the department’s ap- 
peal. 

“All are agreeable,” he said, ‘“‘and all 
are doing what they can to help in a 
more Christian celebration of Christ- 
mas.”’ 


Christian Groups Voice 
Opposition to UMT Plan 


Evanston, IIl. (RNS )—vUniversal 
Military Training was opposed by the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace 
at its annual meeting here, and all 
Methodists were urged to write their 
senators and congressmen registering 
their opposition to the UMT program 
formulated by the President’s commis- 
si0n. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS)—Reso- 
lutions opposing universal military 
training and appointment of an Ameri- 
can ambassador to the Vatican were 
adopted by the National Methodist Con- 
ference on Christian Education here. 


Asheville, N. C. (RNS)—Resolutions 
opposing compulsory military training 
and supporting the separation of church 
and state were adopted here by the 
annual session of the North Carolina 
Baptist Convention. Selective Service, 
the Baptists said, has provided for the 
defense of the nation and “does not 
withhold a single American youth from 
such service if he is needed.”’ 





Report on the 
SEMINARIES 





Statistical reports from the four 
Presbyterian, US, seminaries show 
something of what those institutions are 
doing this year. The seminaries are, in 
order, Austin in Texas, Columbia in 
Decatur, Ga., Louisville in Kentucky 
and Union in Richmond, Va. From in- 
formation provided, it appears that 
there are 619 undergraduates enrolled 
at the four seminaries this year, com- 
pared with 562 reported to this column 
last year. 


Undergraduates: A Cc L U 


Juniors 36 69 36 74 
Middlers 30 70 43 56 
Seniors 29 58 35 51 
Special 8 2 7 15 
Special, enrolled 

in another in- 

stitution but 


taking one or 
more courses in 
your seminary 2 0 0 24 


Graduate Students 
In residence— 


Degree students 3 20 10 9 

Others 0 0 0 4 
Non-resident 5* 0 14 69 

+ 

How many under- 

graduate appli- 

cants were de- 

clined admis- 

sion? 4 12 2 18 
How many under- 

graduates are 

college gradu- 

ates? 100 180 114 190 
How many under- 

graduates are 

married? 80 104 66 70 
How many chil- 

dren do they 

have? 58 49 57 36 
How many under- 

graduates are 

veterans? 49 105 64 77 

*Austin reports, in addition, 17 


graduate students in residence in Janu- 
ary. 

+Columbia also reports three in the 
Bible Training Course and two in clini- 
cal training. 

**Louisville: “Under our procedure, 
no meaningful numerical answer can 
be given.”’ 








A ¢lhUiLlCUW 

What happened to the Class of 1951? 
How many became 

U. §S. pastors? 17 34 7% 30 
How many became 
pastors in other 

churches? 2 1 19 2 
How many are 


Impressions from 


YEAR in Japan at just this time 

is a very exciting experience. 

Japan is different from America 
in many ways and it would be enlight- 
ening to be there at any time. But 
these present years are critical, transi- 
tion years for Japan. The changes 
which occur in Japan’s thinking now, 
in her economic and political and re- 
ligious patterns of life, are of very 
great significance for Japan and for the 
world. 

It was a remarkable opportunity 
which came to me, therefore, to spend 
a year in Japan as guest of the Board 
of World Missions of our church. I 
was located in Kinjo College in Nagoya, 
one of the outstanding institutions 
which our church has_ established 
through its missionary program. The 
administration of the school had re- 
quested the Mission to secure the serv- 
ices of teachers who might be on leave 
from their colleges to serve on the fac- 
ulty of Kinjo: The Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, where I am teaching, graci- 
ously granted me a leave for this pur- 
pose and I set sail on what proved to 
be the most delightful, and, I may say, 
the most enlightening and satisfying ex- 
perience of my life. This article is an 
attempt to give some impressions from 
that year in Japan. 


First an Overall Picture 


I had a wonderful introduction to 
the church in Japan through a 
of mission conferences which I attended 
shortly after landing. First, there was 
the annual meeting of our Japan Mis- 
sion. Later, there was a conference of 
the Fellowship of Christian 
aries, and that was followed by a busi- 
ness meeting of the Interboard Com- 
mittee and Kyodan-related missionaries, 
which I attended as a visitor. At these 
meetings there were many summary re- 


series 


Mission- 


ports which pictured the various activi- 
ties of the mission groups, and it was 
possible to get some clear and sharp 
pictures of mission work in Japan. It 
is true that the impressions were 

*Dr. Henderlite, who explains the cir- 
cumstances of her year in Japan above, 
returned in the summer to resume her 
duties as professor of religious educa- 
tion at the General Assembly’s Training 
School. 

Her interesting and penetrating ar- 
ticle, to appear in three installments, 
will be recognized as a highly important 
report by the church-at-large. 
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doing other 
kinds of work in 
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By RACHEL HENDERLITE* 
® 


gleaned largely from missionaries rather 
than from Japanese churchmen, and 
were therefore probably one-sided. Sub- 
sequent contacts with the Japanese 
church, conferring with church leaders, 
visiting in Sunday schools, and attend- 
ing meetings with various groups af- 
forded a measure of opportunity to find 
out what Japanese Christians were 
thinking. It is obvious that what fol- 
lows is based on the personal judgment 
of an unseasoned observer, and should 
be corrected by whatever wisdom can 
be gleaned from other sources. 

I should like to do three things here. 
First of all I should like to make sev- 
eral general observations about the 
church and the mission work in Japan. 
Then I should like to comment on the 
situation in the united church. Finally, 
I want to refer to the work of our own 
church in Japan. 


I. General Observations on the Church 
in Japan 


The first thing which impressed me 
was the variety of activities in which 
missionaries are engaged in Japan. I 
listened to reports last summer with 
my mouth open, hearing of many and 
varied way in which the evangelistic 
and educational work of the church is 
being carried on. There was city work 
with everything from Bible classes in 
schools and colleges to street-corner 
evangelism. There was rural work with 
activities ranging from kindergartens 
to scientific farming and medical work. 
There were reports on social settlement 
houses, cooperative farms for repatri- 
ates, work camps for students, student 
centers, and colleges. 
There was a report from the Pocket Tes- 
tament League, Youth for Christ, Child 
Evangelism Fellowship. There was 
mention of newspaper evangelism, mass 
evangelism, home-visitation evangelism. 
One had a feeling that whatever had 
been tried anywhere in the world with 
any measure of success at all was be- 
ing tried in Japan in this post-war pe- 
riod when the hearts of people seem 
particularly open to receive the gospel 
message. Without question, there is 
enthusiasm and variety of methods on 
the part of missionaries. 

A second observation has to do with 
the membership of the Japanese church. 


mission schools 





were candidates 

for World Mis- 

sion service? 2 3 0 2 

tLouisville is jointly controlled by 
the Presbyterian, US and _ USA, 
churches. The 19 “other’’ pastors went 
as follows: 11 to the USA, 1 to Bra- 
zilian Presbyterian, and 7 to non-Preg- 
byterian pastorates. 


Japan 


I have been struck by the small mem- 
bership of the church in comparison 
with its widespread influence. The lat- 
est figures I have heard quoted on 
church membership is one-half of one 
per cent of the eighty-odd million in 
the population of Japan. But unques- 
tionably the influence of Christianity is 
far greater than this figure would indi- 
cate. Many individuals whose lives 
have been changed by Christianity and 
who are active supporters of Christian 
enterprises are not listed on the church 
rolls and are therefore not counted in 
this small figure. There are many in- 
dications of sympathy for the Christian 
religion in the nation as a whole. The 
general respect for Christian schools 
and colleges is a case in point. The 
wide, although not unanimous, approval 
of a project like the International Chris- 
tian University is another. The pres- 
tige and influence of missionaries 
throughout the country is a third. It 
is safe to conclude, I believe, that al- 
though there is no overwhelming re 
vival in the church, there is at this time 
no distinct prejudice against Chris- 
tianity but rather a sympathetic inter- 
est in it which may be the beginning 
of a wholesome increase in the mem- 
bership of the Christian church. 


Home Background is Missing 


A third observation concerns the 
youth of the Japanese church. I heard 
a leader in the Kyodan say last sum- 
mer that nearly fifty per cent of the 
church attendance is by those who are 
from fifteen to twenty-two years of age. 
The youth of those who attend church 
services is the occasion of a freshness 
and even of enthusiasm in the church, 
but it prevents a deep-rooted stability 
which can come only when religion is 
woven into family life. Young people 
come into the church without benefit of 
Christian nurture in their homes and 
without parental support in their Chris 
tian growth. 

Christianity, like the religion of the 
Hebrews out of which it came, has al 
ways been a family religion. Much of 
its strength has been due to its hold 
on the child from earliest days, and its 
great emphasis on the Christian family 
as the training ground of the church. 
And yet in Japan a church with a 
average weekly attendance of 400 per 
sons may have no more than a dozel 
Christian families in its membership. 
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RACHEL HENDERLITE: In Japan, 
a great opportunity and many ob- 
stacles. 


The spiritual vacuum in the homes of 
Japan puts an additional educational 
burden on the church itself which it is 
ill-equipped to bear. The very fact that 
the membership is young and unrooted, 
on the one hand requires a strong lead- 
ership in the church to provide for the 
nurture of its people, and on the other 
hand means that there is little leader- 
ship of the kind required, and little 
money for providing the materials and 
other facilities of nurture. 

Thus in a country which in all other 
areas of life puts great stress on educa- 
tion and intellectual understanding, and 
which has little experience in extending 
religion to all of life, there is a dearth 
of lay leadership capable of providing 
for increased understanding of the theo- 
logical background and ethical impera- 
tive of Christianity. 

In addition to the lack of leadership, 
there is the matter of the limited equip- 
nent with which the church operates. I 
do not know how important physical 
equipment is. Certainly the church is 
a matter of spirit and not a matter of 
bricks and stones. And yet, one is 
struck by the small, inadequate build- 
ings in which the congregations assem- 
ble for worship, in comparison with the 
structures which we have come to think 
of as imperative in America. More 
than one-fourth of the 1,600 Protestant 
church buildings in Japan before the 
war were completely destroyed or ren- 
dered unusable. Many of them have 
been restored, and often the buildings 
are attractive and always they are clean. 
But I have not seen a church in Japan 
Which has room for an adequate educa- 
tional program for the children, and 
often there are only two or three rooms 
for the entire Sunday school. 


Material—50 Years Behind 


Furthermore, there is almost no lit- 
frature to help the willing but inade- 
quately prepared Sunday school teacher, 
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and that which is available falls far 
short of the best that has been produced 
in other countries. It might be safe 
to guess that the Sunday school litera- 
ture in use in Japan compares with the 
material used fifty years ago in America 
and fails to reflect to any appreciable 
extent the positive advances which have 
been made in Christian education. It 
is true that efforts are being made at 
the present time to rectify this situa- 
tion. I had the privilege of working 
last year with the Japan Council of 
Christian Education as it began a na- 
tion-wide study of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education which culminated in a 
curriculum conference in Tokyo in No- 
vember. It is hoped that out of that 
study something like our Graded Series 
of Sunday school lessons may emerge. 
The mission school and the church 
kindergarten are, I think, notable excep- 
tions to the lack of education leadership 
and literature. In the early days of 
Protestant missions in Japan, there were 
strict government regulations with re- 
gard to the primary and elementary 
schools and the church found it diffi- 
eult to meet government requirements. 
At that time missionaries saw the edu- 
eational and evangelistic opportunities 
of the schools below and above the level 
of compulsory education. A very strong 
development of Christian kindergartens 
has resulted. Almost every congrega- 
tion maintains a kindergarten and there 
are numerous Christian training schools 
for kindergarten teachers. I dare say 
the kindergarten is the agency through 
which the church has been able to make 


its strongest Christian impact upon its 
children and thus to supplement its pro- 
gram of Christian nurture for the small 
child. 

Mission secondary schools and col- 
leges have also proved strong evangelis- 
tic agencies of the church. One Japa- 
nese pastor estimated that approximately 
one-half of all converts to Christianity 
come into the churches by way of mis- 
sion schools. There are many such 
schools in Japan today, and, like church 
schools in America, some of them are 
strong influences educationally and re- 
ligiously and some not so strong. The 
National Christian Education Associa- 
tion, a consultative body for all Prot- 
estant schools in Japan, is an influen- 
tial and constructive force. 


The plan for an International Chris- 
tian University which will complete the 
structure of Christian education in 
Japan seems to many people a very im- 
portant undertaking. The need for 
Christian leadership in schools and 
churches, in politics and industry, seems 
to call for such an institution. There 
are, of course, many obstacles in the 
way-—the poverty of Japan, the lack of 
consistent support from America, the 
difficulty of securing qualified profes- 
sors, the possibility of domination by 
American ideas. But with all of those 
obstacles, there it a rather consistent 
agreement among the Japanese with 
whom I talked that the university is 
greatly needed and that it will make a 
unique Christian impact upon the Japa- 
nese people. 

NEXT—The United Church in Japan. 


Concluding the Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


[X. Repentance and Spiritual Renewal 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 


ERHAPS the seventh chapter of 

Romans was written especially for 

times like these and for persons 
like me. Paul there recognizes what 
I am often prone to overlook, that there 
are two “laws” at work within me: the 
“law of God’ and the “law of sin.” 
There is a deep-set ‘‘ambiguity’”’ run- 
ning through all that I am and do. Paul 
had reached such a level of spiritual 
maturity and sensitiveness as to be 
aware of it. I must follow him in this. 
Not in a morbid but in a searching and 
yielding way, I must be willing con- 
stantly to examine my virtues, my in- 
stitutions, my activities, ever alert to 
the corrupting influence of my own 
pride and self-interest. Constant re- 
pentance, “Wretched man that I am!”’ 
is the spirit in which I must live. 

Yet a Christian cannot stop here. 
“Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!” John the Baptist 
preached repentance. Jesus preached 
also the gospel. As well as repentance, 





*Dr. Thompson, who is professor of 
Christian ethics at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, here concludes this exceptional 
series which began in the issue of Oct. 8. 


there is and must be joy in the good 
news of redemption in Christ. 

The Christian life cannot be described 
in terms of virtues, loyalties, institu- 
tions, activities. It is rather a personal 
relationship: ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ; it is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me; and the 
life I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith in the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:20). 
All else are fruits of this relationship. 


I must examine these fruits, for I am 
so easily self-deceived about them. I 
must also examine even this basic 
loyalty, that ever in fuller measure 
yielding myself to the Spirit of Christ 
and receiving his Spirit in turn, I may 
find such spiritual renewal and growth 
in grace that I may not only be aware 
of the dangerous presence of pride and 
self-interest in my heart but may even 
see them give way at this point and that, 
as by faith I am renewed in the spirit 
of my mind, putting on the new nature, 
created after the likeness of God in true 
righteousness and holiness (Eph. 4:23- 
24). 











Greece (b): The Secret of Christian Lay Work 


HE BROTHERHOOD of Theo- 
logians, ZOE (Life), is a going 
concern for Christ in Greece, as we 

saw in last week’s article. Now the 
question is, WHY? 

The clearest answer might come from 
a brief glimpse at two or three of the 
Christian laymen’s unions which ZOE 
founded and continues to guide. It 
should be borne in mind that the dozen 
or more Christian unions under ZOE’s 
direction or influence touch every 
major segment of the Greek populace, 
and that to dig deep enough in any one 
of them is to find that they are all in- 
terrelated. For the purposes of this 
article, only the unions for students, 
educators, and professional men will be 
discussed. 


The Christian Union of Students 


student Christian 
was founded in 


foot- 


This 
movement 
1933, but 
ing during the war and in 1945 took its 
Membership now totals 


important 
in Greece 
was placed on a new 


present name. 


more than 2,000 students in Athens, 
Salonica, and Patras. Another 2,000 


follow the S. C. U. without 
being full members. 
a definite meaning for these Christian 
students, and no one becomes a member 
without being a Christian, 
willing to learn, and willing to work. 


program 
Membership has 


professing 


The educational evangelism pro- 
gram and the leadership program of 
the S. C. U. combine to reach more 
students with an _ ever- 


exercised by 


and more 
increasing 
students who come up through the 
ranks. 


leadership 


This fact was very significant to the 
writer who has been engaged in U. S. 
Presbyterian student work for ten years. 
The Greek student leaders outlined the 
content of their study and preparation 
for leadership. Roughly, it works like 
this: 

(1) Weekly lecture by ZOE member 
to ‘“Inquirers.’’ S. C. U. members bring 
non-members who evidence interest or 
Christian life and be- 
liefs are discussed. Opportunity is given 
for free discussion in 
periods following lectures. 

(2) Weekly Bible Study groups (now 
have 80 per week with 15-30 members 


even curiosity. 


question-answer 


each, led by senior students or by young 
professional study 
leaders meet in advance each week and 
are taught by a member of ZOE. The 
young teachers then teach this same 
lesson to their respective groups. They 


people). Group 


study one hour and have recreation for 
a half-hour. The best and most promis- 

*Austin, Texas, minister, who spent 
last year studying Christian lay move- 
ments in Europe. 


0 


By W. JACK LEWIS* 
* 


ing non-members who are spotted in 
the “‘Inquirers’”’ groups are encouraged 
to attend these Bible studies. 

(3) First Class, for new members 
going deeper into the Christian Faith 
and Christian way of life, the Christian 
in the university, science and Chris- 
tianity, how to work in the §S. C. U. 
Some of these choose to attend a leader- 
ship class, 30 lectures per year, pre- 
paring for work among school children. 

(4) Second Class, lectures. 
Best students advance to this class for 
further leadership training to prepare 
for more mature responsibilities. These 
take collateral course on Christian civi- 
lization, how Christianity has influenced 
the life of mankind, etc. Almost all 
who attend are leaders or assistants in 
S. C. U. Everybody works, nobody is 
without a job, a real job, far more than 
busy-work. 

(5) Third Class, trains senior leaders 
for the rest of the S. C. U. program. 
This prerequisite for top- 
leadership. Course concerns deeper 
spiritual life, deeper personal ex- 
perience, Christian ethics. 

In short, all members of the S. C. U. 
are in some Bible study group and also 
rung of the leadership training 
ladder each week, while at the same 
time actually performing the work of 
leadership among school children, or 
working youth, or study groups, or in 
S. C. U., depending on the level of pro- 
ficiency attained. 


special 


class is a 


on a 


The study program of S. C. U. is 
designed to help students participate 
in the mysteries of the church and 
to make practical application of the 
Christian faith to the world in which 
they live. 


Just to allay the reader’s fears that 
all this may sound good in theory, look 
at the record of these young Christian 
laymen in the past school year: 80 Bible 
study groups weekly; 2,200 non-mem- 
attended 180 sessions for In- 
quirers; seven student hostels operated 
for S. C. U. students; furnished many 
student leaders for the 11,000 mem- 
bers of the Christian Union of Working 
Youth; 800 S. C. U. members worked in 
the Sunday schools; 200 others worked 
as group leaders with selected pupils 
from the Sunday schools in what is 
known as “Christian Groups of School- 
boys’’; organized and operated 10 camps 
schoolboys; more than 200 
lectures made in schools and colleges 
by student leaders. And here is what 
would be most unusual in an American 
situation—assignments of work are 


bers 


for these 


made by the leading council of S. C. J, 
in consultation with ZOE, and no as. 
signment is refused. 


The Christian Union of Educationalists 


The aim of this Union, headed by 
ZOEK member John Colitsutas, is (1) 
Deeper spiritual education for teachers, 
and (2) Better education in the area of 
their profession. This twofold program 
prepares the teacher to work better both 
within and outside the classroom. ALL 
members work for the establishment of 
an education based on Christian prin- 
ciples, giving special emphasis to the 
moral elevation of the schools, the im- 
provement of textbook content, extra- 
personal interest in pupils both in and 


outside the school, close cooperation 
with parents in raising the moral level 
of youth. 

Regular members are _ professing 


Christians; non-regular members are 
those who evidence respect and interest 
for the principles of the Christian faith; 
proposed members are students in the 
field of education who adhere to the 
Christian faith and are preparing for 
the teaching profession. 

A bulletin of this union is issued 
regularly and provides one excellent 
menns of carrying out the aim of the 
union. Articles in the bulletin often 
deal with subjects for teachers in the 
light of Christian doctrine, e. g., “St. 
Paul, the Educationalist of the Nation.” 
The members have monthly meetings 
for Bible study, instruction and discus- 
sion concerning the Christian teacher. 
A sample question: Examine our Lord 
as an educationalist. How did he teach? 
What were his methods? Also examine 
St. Paul in this way. A model of 
the Christian educator is thus built up 
in the minds of these teachers, and 
their own responsibility as Christian 
teachers is kept in the forefront of their 
thinking. They attempt to diffuse the 
Christian spirit among both pupils and 
colleagues, and they interest them- 
selves in the good reading and whole 
some recreation of the pupils parallel 
with formal education. 

Outside the school, these teachers help 
to establish Sunday schools, organize 
classes for working youth to provide 
them Christian education, organize 
parents’ meetings. Some of the more 
able preach and conduct radio talks. 
Others go on expeditions to remote vil 
lages for the purpose of providing Chris- 
tian education. This union, in cooper 
ation with the Christian Unions of 
Working Youth and of Professional 
Men, organized an engineering school 
at Piraevs outside Athens called 
“Apostle Paul’s Engineering School.” 


Experience in Greece has proven 


that the better the Christian edu- 
cation of the school teacher, the bet 
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ter he or she is as a teacher, as a 
churchman, as a citizen. 


The Christian Union of Professional Men 


Founded in 1937, this union of Chris- 
tian men representing all the profes- 
sions, has as its aim the proclamation by 
pth the spoken and written word the 
harmony which exists between Christian 
teaching and true science. The publi- 
cation, AKTINES (Rays), is the organ 
of the union, and it has as its editorial 
policy ‘‘the promotion of Christian civi- 
lzation..’ Two thousand professional 
men are members of the Union and the 
AKTINES publication has a circulation 
of 50,000. The King of Greece is a 
member and regularly attends meetings 
of the Union. He also gave the union 
one of the buildings adjoining the palace 
as a meeting place. Members meet 
weekly. They hold the principle that 
there should be no Christian work with- 
out parallel Christian ‘‘cells’’ where 
members may study the Bible together 
and also discuss problems confronting 
the Christian. To act as well as con- 
fess, this is the end in view. 

When the writer was in Athens in 
June he visited the headquarters of the 
Christian Union of Professional Men and 
was met by its leaders. The main 
spokesman was an outstanding Greek 
surgeon who was simply consumed with 
enthusiasm for the work and the future 
possibilities of all the affiliated laymen’s 
movements in Greece. A lawyer, a 
psychologist, a university professor, and 
a government interpreter, plus three 
senior students of the _ university 
crowded around a table and for two 
hours poured their hearts out (through 
the interpreter) about their plans, 
hopes, and prayers for the future. They 
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all believe that under God they as Chris- 
tians must work towards a Christian 
civilization, and that there can never 
be peace without it. 

They presented me with a book, trans- 
lated into English, which was written 
by A. N. Tsirintanes, professor of law, 
University of Athens. It represents the 
official position of the union as to its 
diagnosis of the world’s ills and the 
Christian’s responsibility in holding 
forth the principles of the gospel in 
the affairs of men. They speak of “‘con- 
tinuous discipleship’ because they know 
they haven’t all the answers. As 
Ignatuius at the age of 80 wrote that 
he had just begun to be a disciple, so 
these Greeks understand that a con- 
stant, persistent, long-lasting study must 
always be going on, in order that 
changes in attitude and method may 
oecur, but never changes in direction or 
fundamental principles. 

These Greek Christian laymen resent 
and reject the “labelling’ and the 
pigeonholing of every position they may 
take. They don’t want to be considered 
on the “right’’ or “left’’ or ‘‘center’’ 
in the world’s ideological conflicts. 
“The principles of the gospel were set- 
tled long before the existence of the 
right or left.’’ And so they study, write, 
lecture, and work with every means and 
talent at their disposal towards a Chris- 
tian civilization, which is the title of the 
book they gave tome. A few of the con- 
clusions of the book will be brought into 
the concluding article of this series. 


Official Greek Orthodox Lay-Work 


While ZOE and all the affiliated 
Christian Unions are unofficial laymen’s 
movements, the Greek church now has 


an official one by the name of APOS- 
TOLIKI DIAKONIA. The writer lived 
for a week in a new student hostel in 
Athens by this name, and in an inter- 
view with the head of the movement, 
Professor Basil Vellas, came to know a 
bit about its development since its found- 
ing in 1947. It is an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution with the Archbishop of Athens as 
the head of the Council. It is in and by 
the church and the only official lay- 
organization. The bold face type is the 
writer’s, but it represents a fairly faith- 
ful transposition of inflection into print. 
A slight glimpse between the lines re- 
veals that all has not been sweetness 
and light between ZOE and the Greek 
church in times past. However, every- 
body hastened to assure the writer, 
when he started probing the old wound, 
that there was now no conflict, but real 
harmony between ZOE and the church. 

Apostoliki Diakonia is patterned in 
many respects after the most successful 
aspects of ZOE, training lay-leaders, 
operating Sunday schools, student hos- 
tels, etc. However, the official Greek 
movement has a great deal more 
finances behind it and in the long run 
may be able to match and even outrun 
ZOE’s efforts. That kind of free enter- 
prise spurs everyone to renewed efforts 
so long as it is done in a Christian spirit, 
and the Greeks whom this writer met 
and talked with seemed determined to 
work in absolute harmony. God bless 
them, for if they do, the Greeks will 
again make a contribution to the world 
for all posterity, not in the name of 
Aristotle, but in the name and for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. 


NEXT: Switzerland—The Ecumeni- 
cal Institute, a Laboratory for Laymen. 
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EDITORIAL 


Stimulus to a Good Evangelism 





Our cover quotation, a Birmingham 
address and the publication of an im- 
portant book point to a name which will 
be new to many people in this country. 
But all of us ought to know all we can 
learn about Bryan 
Anglican evangelist. 

Canon Green has created something 
of a sensation wherever his fame has 
gone and his engagements out-run 
the abilities of any man. Advance sched- 
ules require 18 months or more, it is 
said, and recent evangelistic meetings in 


Green, the noted 


Philadelphia drew 10,000 people each 
night. 
Now travelling up and down this 


country, he will become a familiar fig- 
ure to all of us. But what we want to 
do here is to direct 
cover does, to his new book: The Prac- 


atention, as our 


tice of Evangelism.* 

sold and 
given away literally hundreds of copies 
of the highly-important book, ‘Towards 


For some years we have 


*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York; 


258 pp., $3. 
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the Conversion of England, which owed 
much to William Temple and which is 
a magnificent stimulus to evangelistic 
endeavor. Because of this, we may be 
unusually influenced toward this new 
book. 

We wish we had the space to quote 
extensively from Canon Green. For ex- 
ample: 


“Only a church which sees men and 
women being converted and added to 
its membership is a church with any 
future.’’ 

“Christ is never offered to anyone 
easily. Evangelism is always costly.”’ 

And this from William Temple: ‘‘We 
recognize that we are eagerly absorbed, 
perhaps inevitably, in maintaining the 
life of the congregation that is already 
secure, and not thinking very much 
about those who are completely de- 
tached.”’ 


But we cannot hope to do more here 
than to let you understand that we think 
this to be a highly significant and help- 
ful book. 


For the Right Kind of Christmas 

Much of the emphasis now being 
placed on making Christmas a really 
Christian festival we heartily approve, 
as, for instance, the good work of Jesse 
Bader and his colleagues as reported on 
page three of this issue. 

Whatever helps people really catch 
the true significance is good. And, what 
will discourage some of the excesses is 
to be praised—discouraging those typi- 
eal “office parties,’’ celebrations satu- 
rated with alcohol, and commercialized 
emphases which distort the purpose of 
the day. 

At the same time, we look with some 
reserve at many of the efforts being put 
forward with obvious good intentions in 
many cities. In a good many news re- 
ports that we have seen it appears that 
new and greater dangers may be en- 
countered. The following item helps to 
point up some of them: 


NEWSPAPER WARNS AGAINST 
‘COMMERCIALIZING’ CHRISTMAS 


Durham, N. C. (RNS)—A warning 
that “increasing commercialization of 
Christmas’”’ imperils the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the essentially religious holiday 
was sounded editorially here by the 
Durham Morning Herald. 

Noting that the Durham Ministerial 
Association ‘‘is properly giving the mat- 
ter its attention,” the daily paper 
warned that there is danger of religion 
becoming identified with the commercial 
aspects of Christmas observance with- 
out in the least lessening its commer- 
cialization. 

‘““\ word of caution concerning the 
religious emphasis is in order,’’ the edi- 
torial said. “Some aspects of religious 
emphasis may tend to make some 
of the Christmas observance tawdry by 
associating it in the popular mind with 
the commercial aspects. 

“Tt requires no unusually vivid imagi- 
nation to see that an over-emphasis 
upon religious scenes in floats and store 
windows can make them cheap and rob 
them of their real significance. The 
continuing repetition of the beautiful 





manager scene in floats in Christmas 
parades will soon make it as meaning. 
less as the emphasis upon Santa Claus 
has made meaningless a character who 
could be a much more attractive and 
significant figure. 

“The portrayal of the Holy Family 
the shepherds and the Magi in store win- 
dow after store window inevitably will 
associate them in the popular mind not 
with the birth of the Savior but with 
the sale of Christmas gifts and the 
hurly-burly of Christmas shopping. 

“The sensitive soul shudders at the 
mere thought of hearing ‘Silent Night. 
Holy Night’ blared from loud speakers,” 


‘In Passing | 


CHRISTOPHER FRY’S widely-public. 

ized play, “A Sleep of Prisoners,” 
completing its four-week run at $&t. 
James (Episcopal) church in New York, 
is now booked across the country, going 
first to Washington, D. C., for two 
weeks. 











* «€ * 


LAST Southern Baptist missionary in 
Communist- controlled areas of China 
has reached Hong Kong safely. Other 
missionaries still in the controlled areas, 
heard from recently, wrote: “Each 
week we hear of tokens for good in the 
Chinese church, Christmas who are 
faithful to Christ, congregations which 
are growing, humble workers who are 
growing under testing. ...” 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Dec. 9-16: To your church’s treas- 
urer of benevolences, marked, “For 
the American Bible Society,” or sent 
directly to the ABS, 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


One of the oldest and most widely 
supported cooperative agencies of the 
Protestant churches is the American 
Bible Society. Since 1816 it has ren- 
dered a grand service and it goes on to 
day with increasing demands made upon 
it and with increasing opportunities: 

“150,000 Korean Testaments for pris- 
oners of war’’—approved at the October 
Board meeting. 

The Bible now available on long-play- 
ing records—for the blind. 

20,000 copies of the Japanese Scrip- 
tures for Formosans—delivered. 

100,000 copies of the New Testament 
in Chinese for use in evangelistic cam- 
paigns among the civilians along the 
west coast of Formosa—delivered. 

Countless millions of copies of the 
Worldwide Bible Readings (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 19)—distributed, and reprinted in 
more millions of copies of newspapers 
and magazines. 

The good works of this Society are far 
too great and too diverse to list. These 
are merely suggestive. 

An annual membership is $5, sent to 
the New York office. 
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No 31 in aseries on the Ten Commandments (VITI-c) 


WHY GAMBLING IS WRONG 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not steal.—Ex. 20:15. 


OME SINS are worse than gam- 

bling; and not all forms of gam- 

bling are equally bad. The kid- 
napper receives harsher treatment in 
the courts than the operator of a hand- 
pook, of course. And few would say 
that the vice lords made notorious in 
the Kefauver hearings are no worse 
than the old lady who never misses her 
Tuesday night Bingo, or the chap who 
pets an occasional quarter on the ball 
game. Nevertheless, gambling is 
wrong. 

It is not wrong because of the element 
of chance in itself. You can be very 
metaphysical or very mathematical 
about chance; you can argue that all 
things are predestined from on high, 
or that all things are mechanically de- 
termined: you can demonstrate the 
mathematical laws of chance and prob- 
ability. But the gambler is neither 
mathematician nor metaphysician. Like 
most of us, when he says ‘“‘chance”’ he 
means the unpredictable, the uncon- 
trollable. When we find a man betting 
on a game which he has paid to “fix,” 
or rolling a pair of dice which are 
loaded, even gamblers call this unfair. 
Real gambling, ‘‘honest”’ sporting stuff, 
is concerned with what cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance nor controlled. Now 
life is too full of this sort of thing to 
say that it must be sinful in itself. If 
you wish to avoid the element of chance 
you will never plant a seed, you will 
never take a bite of food, you will never 
walk beside the public highways, much 
less drive on them. 

If you want an accident-free, abso- 
lutely guaranteed world, a world where 
everything can be controlled and fore- 
told in advance, you will have to termi- 
nate your experience on this planet and 
x0 look for some other one...and you 
will find it very dull. 


A man who refuses to take a risk 

of any sort is a coward. 

UT there is a difference, an im- 
portant one, between the _ inevi- 
table risks and chances of our 

mortal life, and the kind of risks the 
gambler lives by. The usual risks of 
life are unavoidable. The farmer can’t 
help not knowing in May exactly what 
the rainfall is going to be this summer; 
the worker in the steel mill knows that 
there is no way to keep his job from 
being classed as ‘‘hazardous,”’ that is to 
Say, full of chances to get hurt. But 
the gambler’s chance is an artificial one. 
He rolls dice or spins a wheel, he manu- 
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factures chances. If your team and my 
team play a football game, we both risk 
the chances of the game; especially if 
it’s wet, nobody can be quite sure be- 
forehand how far a punt will go or how 
the ball will bounce. If we are going 
to play football we have to recognize 
that the ‘‘breaks’’ of the game may help 
or hurt us, aside from our strength or 
skill. That is not gambling, in the sense 
in which the word is used here. But 
if a man in Chicago lays a bet on the 
Slippery Rock game for next Saturday, 
he is creating for himself an artificial 
risk just as much as if he were spin- 
ning a roulette wheel. He isn’t on the 
team, he may not even know where 
Slippery Rock is. 


He is making an_ unnecessary 
chance out of somebody else’s neces- 
sary chance; in short, he is a gam- 
bler. 


UT THE ESSENTIAL SIN in gam- 
bling is not in introducing the ele- 
ment of chance where it need not 

have been. Chance, after all, is only the 
glittering outside of gambling. The 
moral, or immoral, essence of gam- 
bling is this: It consist in giving some- 
thing for nothing, in the hope of getting 
something for nothing. 

Take, for example, a simple and 
“harmless” form of gambling, a turkey 
raffle. The hundreds of losers have 
paid their dime for nothing at all. The 
lucky winner got his turkey for a dime, 
which in these days is about the same 
as getting it for nothing. Anyhow, he 
got all but a dime’s worth of that turkey 
free. Not free either; for every- 
body else helped to pay for it. If all 
the others had known he was going to 
get it, would they have chipped in and 
helped him? Of course not. The only 
reason they paid their dimes was that 
each one hoped he would be the one to 
get an expensive turkey for ten cents. 
When you stop to think of it, isn’t that 
just what burglars want—something for 
nothing? They are willing to put out 
some trouble and expense in the hope 
of thousand per cent returns. 

Gambling, in short, like burglary is 
a violation of the commandment, Thou 
shalt not steal. What is theft? It is 
taking something you have not earned, 
from someone who does not want you 
to have it. That is a test, by the way, 
by which you can tell whether a given 
procedure is gambling or not. Can you 
collect in advance? Will all the poker 
players but one just turn over the con- 
tents of their pockets to one man, be- 
fore the game? They will not. Every- 


one hopes he will be the man tonight. 

Will all the participants in the turkey 

raffle go to anyone of their number and 

say, Here, we want you to have the bird, 

take our dimes and our blessings 
? They will not. 

It makes no difference that most gam- 
blers lose, and indeed can consider 
themselves lucky if they get their money 
back; they would not gamble if they did 
not know there is a ‘“‘chance”’ of win- 
ning. They want something for noth- 
ing. 


HE GAMBLER will tell you that 

it’s all understood, it is agreed 

upon in advance. Well, so it is 
; or is it? At the race track the 
other day a horse who had been quite 
a favorite chose not to run. He chose 
at the last moment, too, after the gates 
were open. They had to back him out 
to get the gates off the track. His 
backers swarmed into the office after- 
wards, waving their ten-dollar tickets 
and shouting, ‘‘We’ve been robbed!” till 
the police came and put them out. Could 
it be honestly said that these people 
agreed sweetly to losing? They should 
have, if it were all understood in ad- 
vance. 


Losers don't always riot; but the 
expression of empty-handed greed is 
a hard one to conceal. 


It’s agreed in advance, is it? A bur- 
glar could argue the same. “I broke 
into that bank,’’ says he, “that’s true, 
but they were expecting me. They had 
bolts and bars all around, and watch- 
men and policemen were guarding the 
place. Evidently they were looking for 
me to get in if I could, or they would 
not have made such elaborate prepara- 
tions. It was their wits against mine, 
and mine won.” Will a judge listen to 
that kind of argument? 

Sometimes you read of a man lack- 
ing the courage to take his own life, 
who pays another man to kill him. Does 
that bargain excuse the murderer? No; 
and neither can men sit around a table 
and agree to rob one another if they can, 
2nd suppose that their agreement 
washes out anything wrong. 


THER INDICTMENTS can _ be 
brought against gambling. It 
wastes money that could be used 

constructively; it has a bad effect on 
the gambler’s own character (would you 
consider the fact that man is a gam- 
bler a recommendation either for a job 
or as a neighbor?) ; and it leads to other 
sins, even murder. 

Last summer, after nearly a dozen 
failures, some Texas gamblers succeeded 
in blowing to bits another gambler 
whose sole offense was that he would 
not split his profits with them. But 
the essence of gambling is still the same 
and always the same: greed, the desire 
to gain without giving. 

Only a dull conscience can call that 
good. 








officials who will support such a pro- 
gram. It “challenged” all ‘Christian 
and God-fearing people” to take part. 
It specified in its resolution all forms of 
gambling, unwholesome entertainment, 
alcoholic beverages, the non-observance 
of the Sabbath and “all loose and op- 
portunist types of leadership which con- 
tribute to disrespect and disregard for 
established laws.’”’ (RNS) 
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Miami Ministers Ask 


For “Housecleaning” 


Florida News Letter 


“God-fearing people have been called 
by the Greater Miami Ministerial Assv- 
ciation to take part in a “nationwide 
housecleaning.” A resolution was 
adopted pledging the ministers to active 
support of national reform and the elec- 
tion of national, state, county and local 


Student Work Program 
Features Synod Meeting 

Student work occupied a prominent 
place in the recent meeting of the synod, 
with Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando pastor, 
named chairman of the Student House 
Committee which was authorized to 
raise $100,000 to build a student center 
at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. Albert J. Kissling was praised for 
his leadership of this committee for the 
past 17 years. A highlight of the meet- 
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minster House at Florida State Univer- 
sity in Tallahassee. Miss Miriam Wil- 
son, student worker there for 12 years, 
was presented a life membership in the 
Women of the Church by the synodical, 
in recognition of her service. Both 
synodical and synod held a joint session 
in the new center. B. L. Bowman, 
Sarasota pastor, was elected moderator 
of synod. The statistical reports now 
show the Presbyterian, US, churches to 
have 47,523 members in Florida. 


St. Johns Presbytery 
Will Buy Camp Site 

St. Johns Presbytery has authorized 
the purchase of 100 acres fronting cn 
the Weekiwachee River 14 miles west 
of Brooksville as a conference site. Cost 
of the property was $6,500. A board of 
governors will guide the development 
and management of this project. A 
financial campaign for $300,000 is now 
being directed by professional fund 
raisers, with $85,000 to be used for the 
conference center, the second $85,009 
for home missions within the presbytery 
and the remainder to be divided be- 
tween home missions and the confer- 
ence grounds. The effort is expected to 
be completed by next March. The pres- 
bytery has accepted its full Assembly 
askings and practically all the churches 
are signed to participate in the tithing 
adventure, either this fall or beginning 
in January. More than 60 candidates 
for the ministry and mission service are 
under the presbytery’s care. A formal 
protest against U. S. representation at 
the Vatican was forwarded to the Presi- 
dent and to Florida’s two senators. The 
Assembly was overtured to clarify the 
Book of Church Order regarding the 
oversight of candidates for the ministry 
in relation to the institutions of higher 
learning they should attend. 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF 


The college you serve needed $500,- 
000, 

You were offered $100,000 as a chal- 
lenge gift, 

You must secure $100,000 to meet 
that challenge, 

You could not get a well-organized 
campaign started until the fall 
of 1952? 

We are doing this: Telling as many 

friends of Christian Education as we 

can and hoping and trusting many 

of them will not wait until they are 

called upon but will mail in checks 

in the tax year 1951. 


Edwin Pate, Chairman of the Board 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Preparatory Department Junior College 
Educational Excellence Christian Emphasis 
Second semester begins 
January 26, 1952 
A Good Place For Your Son. 
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Miscellany 

Construction of the student center in 
Gainesville (see above) is expected to 
require 180 days after the old building 
jsrazed. The new building will provide 
more than twice the space now used. 
Funds accumulated through the years 
for this need amount to $83,000. . 
L. G. Gebb, formerly of the Lakeland 
church, has been divested of his office 
without censure by St. Johns Presby- 
tery. . - - A 100-acre tract at Deerfield 
Beach, between Miami and Palm 
springs, has been secured by a retired 
Lutheran minister who proposes to de- 


velop it as a settlement for 1,000 or 
more elderly people. ... Approximately 
1,200 persons attended Miami’s first 
united Reformation Day observance 
when G. Ray Jordan spoke. . . In an- 
swer to an inquiring reporter of the 
Miami Herald, James H. Caligan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches, declared that 
“Young people of today are more alert 
spiritually than ever before. In fact, 
they are recapturing some of the early 
spirit of adventurous living that char- 
acterized New Testament times.” 
WILLIAM H. KADEL. 
Tampa. 
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You can’t leave it to 
Santa Claus! 


Santa Claus is a great fellow, but 

there are some things he won’t do for you: 
Santa Claus will never hang on 

a Christmas tree a ready-made 

Higher Education System 

of Colleges and Seminaries 

for indifferent Presbyterians. 

He will not even keep alive for you those 


with sacrificial love and loyalty. 


Presbyterian Colleges and Seminaries are vital to our rapidly growing 


Chureh. We need these schools strong and vigorous today, when 


thought is in confusion. 


Why not direct giving now to colleges, in these days of emergency? 


Why not provide a bequest now for education in your will? 


Why not point young people now to our own Church colleges? 


Our schools depend on you ... the Presbyterian member . . . 


for gifts, for students, for prayers, for loyal interest. 
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Florida News Letter 


“‘God-fearing people have been called 
by the Greater Miami Ministerial Assv- 
ciation to take part in a ‘‘nationwide 
housecleaning.” A resolution was 
adopted pledging the ministers to active 
support of national reform and the elec- 
tion of national, state, county and local 
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officials who will support such a pro- 
gram. It “challenged” all ‘‘Christian 
and God-fearing people” to take part. 
It specified in its resolution all forms of 
gambling, unwholesome entertainment, 
alcoholic beverages, the non-observance 
of the Sabbath and “all loose and op- 
portunist types of leadership which con- 
tribute to disrespect and disregard for 
established laws.”’ (RNS) 


Student Work Program 
Features Synod Meeting 

Student work occupied a prominent 
place in the recent meeting of the synod, 
with Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando pastor, 
named chairman of the Student House 
Committee which was authorized to 
raise $100,000 to build a student center 
at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. Albert J. Kissling was praised for 
his leadership of this committee for the 
past 17 years. A highlight of the meet- 


ing was the opening of the new West- 
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minster House at Florida State Univer. 
sity in Tallahassee. Miss Miriam Wil- 
son, student worker there for 12 years, 
was presented a life membership in the 
Women of the Church by the synodical, 
in recognition of her service. Both 
synodical and synod held a joint session 
in the new center. B. L. Bowman, 
Sarasota pastor, was elected moderator 
of synod. The statistical reports now 
show the Presbyterian, US, churches to 
have 47,523 members in Florida. 


St. Johns Presbytery 
Will Buy Camp Site 


St. Johns Presbytery has authorized 
the purchase of 100 acres fronting on 
the Weekiwachee River 14 miles west 
of Brooksville as a conference site. Cost 
of the property was $6,500. A board of 
governors will guide the development 
and management of this project. A 
financial campaign for $300,000 is now 
being directed by professional fund 
raisers, with $85,000 to be used for the 
conference center, the second $85,009 
for home missions within the presbytery 
and the remainder to be divided be- 
tween home missions and the confer- 
ence grounds. The effort is expected to 
be completed by next March. The pres- 
bytery has accepted its full Assembly 
askings and practically all the churches 
are signed to participate in the tithing 
adventure, either this fall or beginning 
in January. More than 60 candidates 
for the ministry and mission service are 
under the presbytery’s care. A formal 
protest against U. S. representation at 
the Vatican was forwarded to the Presi- 
dent and to Florida’s two senators. The 
Assembly was overtured to clarify the 
Book of Church Order regarding the 
oversight of candidates for the ministry 
in relation to the institutions of higher 
learning they should attend. 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF 


The college you serve needed $500,- 
000, 

You were offered $100,000 as a chal- 

lenge gift, 

must secure $100,000 to meet 

that challenge, 

could not get a well-organized 

campaign started until the fall 

of 1952? 

We are doing this: Telling as many 

friends of Christian Education as we 

can and hoping and trusting many 

of them will not wait until they are 

called upon but will mail in checks 

in the tax year 1951. 
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Edwin Pate, Chairman of the Board 
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January 26, 1952 
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Miscellany 

Construction of the student center in 
Gainesville (see above) is expected to 
require 180 days after the old building 
jsrazed. The new building will provide 
more than twice the space now used. 
Funds accumulated through the years 


velop it as a settlement for 1,000 or 
more elderly people. ... Approximately 
1,200 persons attended Miami’s first 
united Reformation Day observance 
when G. Ray Jordan spoke... . In an- 
swer to an inquiring reporter of the 
Miami Herald, James H. Caligan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Greater Miami 











Council of Churches, declared that 
“Young people of today are more alert 
spiritually than ever before. In fact, 
they are recapturing some of the early 
spirit of adventurous living that char- 
acterized New Testament times.” 
WILLIAM H. KADEL. 


for this need amount to $83,000. . 

L. G. Gebb, formerly of the Lakeland 
church, has been divested of his office 
without censure by St. Johns Presby- 
tery. . - - A 100-acre tract at Deerfield 
Beach, between Miami and Palm 
springs, has been secured by a retired 
Lutheran minister who proposes to de- 
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there are some things he won’t do for you: 
Santa Claus will never hang on 

a Christmas tree a ready-made 

Higher Education System 

of Colleges and Seminaries 

for indifferent Presbyterians. 


Ps He will not even keep alive for you those 





with sacrificial love and loyalty. 


Presbyterian Colleges and Seminaries are vital to our rapidly growing 
Church. We need these schools strong and vigorous today, when 
thought is in confusion. 

Why not direct giving now to colleges, in these days of emergency? 

Why not provide a bequest now for education in your will? 


Why not point young people now to our own Church colleges? 


Our schools depend on you ... the Presbyterian member . . . 


for gifts, for students, for prayers, for loyal interest. 
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Box 1176 HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary Richmond, Virginia 
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Will change your whole life. . . 


P. S—If this message has upset you in any way, it is probable that vou are a 


TITHING 


I: you've never tithed—if you fear a real change in your 
life, as it is—then don’t tithe. Because Tithing will pro- 
foundly change your whole way of living. 


Why? Because tithing is a revolutionary thing. 
It goes deep and stirs up the ego and heart. Just the sincere 
thought of tithing—taking 10°% or more from the income 
creates quite a shock to many people. . . . It means 
taking another cut in the monthly income and taking a 
chance—trusting, if you will—that you will still ‘get along 
all right.”’ 


It is probable that most Christians have heard 
one or more times a still, small voice which says, ‘‘try it.” 
Perhaps it is only a whisper, but it is heard. . . . a de- 
cision must be made, . . . some brush it aside with con- 
vincing rationalizations—others seize the moment and in so 
doing set a brand new course in life. 


Our lives are in ‘“‘time’’ and God gave us the 
time in which to make our money. So, we are our money, 
too. It is one of the most difficult parts of self to give to 
Christ's Work. But this Work needs all of us. All of us 
collectively, and all of the parts that make up our individual 
selves—time, talents, tithe. 


Today, you're being urged to try tithing for 
3 months. The trial period is indicated because the Lord, 
knowing human weakness said, ‘‘Prove me . . .” Of 


course, there is no Christian law which says you must tithe. 


Many are finding through Christian love that they want to 
tithe; they wish to give at least as much under grace as they 
would under law. 


They are trying to love their neighbors as them- 
selves. 


How will the “‘change”’ affect you, and is there 
a reward? Ask the man who tithes. 


good prospect for tithing. 


FINAL 


Will you pray about it? 


DATE FOR JOINING SPRING TITHING ADVENTURE 


JANUARY 1, 1952 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Conquest of Canaan 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 16, 1951 


Printed Lesson: Joshua 1:1-7; 6:1-5, 20. 


When Dr. Jabez Bunting, one of the 
greatest of Wesley’s follower’s died, a 
minister of his denomination preached 
his funeral sermon and closed a glowing 
peroration by saying, ‘‘When Jabez 
Bunting died, the sun of Methodism 
set.’ Whereupon a plain man in the 
rear of the congregation rose to his feet 
aid shouted, ‘“‘Glory be to God, that’s a 
lie.” And so it was. The Church of 
Christ, the cause of Christ does not de- 
pend upon any single individual. ‘God 
jis our Sun, and while men die he lives 
for ever.”” As the inscription between 
the medallion portraits of the two Wes- 
leys in Westminster Abbey puts it, ‘““God 
buries the workers but carries on the 
work.” 

So it was in ancient Israel. Moses, 
one of the greatest figures in world his- 
tory, was dead. He had delivered the 
Children of Israel from the land of 
bondage, he had brought them into 
covenant relations with God at Sinai, 
he had led them for forty years through 
the wilderness ; now they stood on the 
very edge of the Promised Land. But 
Moses had been taken from them. And 
there was no one of equal stature to 
succeed him. So it must have seemed 
to the Israelites, and also to the man 
on whose shoulders Moses mantle had 
fallen. 


I. The Promise 


“Now it came to pass, after the death 
of Moses,”’ we read, ‘‘that Jehovah spake 
unto Joshua. .” Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach, famed missionary, who has done 
more than anyone else to overcome the 
illiteracy of backward peoples through- 
out the world, tells us that in an hour of 
failure he talked with God on a hilltop 
in the Philippines. He said, ‘“‘God, I am 
a plain failure. Why?” And God re- 
plied, “The trouble with you, Frank 
Laubach, is that you think you are bet- 
ter than the people you are trying to 
serve. You are so wise, so well edu- 
cated!’”? According to Dr. Laubach, God 
then told him what to do and how to 
do it—and from that moment his work 
has been enormously successful. How 
Jehovah spoke to Joshua and under 
what circumstances he spoke, we do not 
know. Personally I am inclined to be- 
lieve that Joshua sought Jehovah in the 
early morning alone, or in the evening 
after he had pondered long on the great 
task that he faced. As he prayed, as 
he consecrated himself to his great task, 
the guidance that he desired, the assur- 
ance that he sought came from God: 
“Arise, go over the Jordan, thou, and 
all this people, unto the land which I 
do give to them. . . From the wilder- 
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ness (on the south) and this Lebanon 
(a great mountain range in the north), 
even unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates (far beyond to the East . 

and unto the great sea toward the go- 
ing down of the sun (the Mediter- 
ranean) shall be your border. There 
shall not any man be able to stand be- 
fore thee all the days of thy life (‘‘No 
one shall be able to hold his own against 
you as long as you live,’’ according to the 
American Translation): as I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee. I will 
not fail thee nor forsake thee.”’ 

“Note how wide this domain was to 
be,’’ writes Earl Douglass. ‘It was not 
to be the little section into which the 
twelve tribes later settled in an indolent 
spirit of complacency. It was to extend 
from the deserts in the south to the 
snow-capped Lebanons in the north, 
from the Euphrates in the east to the 
Mediterranean sea in the west. But ar 
no time did the Israelites have faith to 
go forth and claim for thmselves what 
God had promised. This illustrates how 
great are the promises of God and how 
fearful and petty is our appropriation 
of these promises. God wants to give 
us much; we are often satisfied with 
little.” 


Il. The Conditions 


Along with God’s promise, there came 
to Joshua the clear understanding of 
his own part, God’s charge to him, the 
essential conditions of his presence: (1) 
be strong and of good courage; (2) be 
strong and of good courage especially 
to do according to the law which Moses 
my servant commanded thee; (3) this 
book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate 
(‘‘muse,’’ the American Translation ren- 
ders it) thereon day and night; then 
shalt thou make way prosperous and 
then thou shalt have good success.” 

1. “Be strong and of good courage.” 
There was need for such an exhortation 
and for such a resolution. “Joshua 
could look back through the whole of 
the forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness. He had known the behavior of 
the Israelites all that time, their per- 
verseness, the rebellions they had at- 
tempted, the litle effect which either 
punishment or kindness had had in sub- 
duing their stubbornness and murmur- 
ing, the constant trouble and anxiety 
which they caused Moses, the little heed 
which they gave even to God. All this 
lay in his memory of the past, and was 
not calculated to make him hopeful. He 
had to deal with the same people. It 
was a reasonable presumption that much 
of the same character and disposition 


was still left in them. It needed a 
strong and resolute spirit to grapple 
with such a body of men.” 

In addition, the prospect immediately 
before him was none too inviting. The 
Jordan was not a large river under or- 
dinary circumstances, but it was a very 
rapid one, full of eddies and dangerous 
pools, now swollen far beyond its usual 
limits by the melting of the snows in 
its upper courses. And Joshua had to 
lead the Israelites across this river in 
the very presence of the enemy. 

Then on the other side there were 
“many powerful peoples, the various na- 
tions of Canaan, fierce and warlike and 
ready to stop the entrance of this new 
claimant to the possession of their land. 
There were cities strongly fortified, one 
immediately in front of him, the royal 
city of Jericho. There were mountain 
fortresses, strongholds which might defy 
almost any power of those days. There 
were large bodies of horsemen, chariots, 
all the various appliances for attack or 
defense, which men had invented in 
those days, while Israel had nothing of 
the kind.’’ Surely Joshua needed to be 
strong and of good courage. In that 
high hour of consecration he determined 
that he would not flinch; he would not 
falter before any difficulty or danger. 


2. “Observe to do according to the 
law.”” There would be many times when 
he would be tempted to compromise, 
when the people whose goodwill he re« 
quired would expect him to make some 
concession, when rebellion would brew, 
if he did not listen to the voice of the 
people—or the newspaper (or its equiva- 
lent in that day). But in that high hour 
when he assumed the leadership of God’s 
people, Joshua determined that he would 
be obedient to God’s revealed will. 


3. “Meditate on the book of the law 
day and night.”” Only so could he know 
God’s will. Only so could he be strong 
and of good courage in the face of every 
emergency, every discouragement. 
Joshua was a man of action, but he de- 
termined on the day that he took over 
the leadership of Israel to spend a part 
of every morning and a part of every 
evening in pondering over God’s Word. 

“Words pass on to men the heroic 
thoughts which thrilled the souls of 
those who spoken them first,’’ writes 
James Hastings in the Speakers Bible. 
“There are words, as there are strains 
of music which cannot be uttered with- 
out nerving men to dare and do, to at- 
tempt and to achieve. A woman will 
be strong to wait and suffer for long 
years in the strength of a_ sentence 
spoken by her lover as he parted from 
her. An army has before now forgot- 
ten sleepless nights and hungry marches 
in the stirring harangue of its general. 
And is not this what the prophet meant 
when he said, ‘Thy words were found 
and I did eat them; and thy word was 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart’; and what Jesus meant when he 
said, ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.’ ” 

We meditate on the words of God, 
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because it is through the Word of God 
that the Spirit of God takes full posses- 
sion of a man. 

To be strong and of good courage, to 
do the revealed will of God, to medi- 
tate on God’s Word, was Joshua’s re- 
solve. It seemed necessary if he were 
to succeed. He would succeed if only 
his resolution did not falter. And what 
about us? Do we as individuals and as 
a people need to be strong and of good 
courage? Which is more needed, which 
is the more difficult, physical or moral 
courage? What are the difficulties 
which lie in the way? Is it difficult in 
this time for us to observe all the things 
which Christ has commanded us? Does 
a Christian, if he is to live up to the 
highest ideals need to think regularly 
on God's word? Are there any other 
advantages in the practice? 


lil. The Victory 


In Joshua 2-5 we read how Joshua 
led the Israelites Jordan, 
while the waters were blocked far up- 
stream at Adam (3:16), a point where 
the river sweeps around a sharp bluff, 
and the stream might have been easily 
blocked by a landslide. His main ob- 
jective now was the capture of Jericho, 
a walled city, lying at the edge of the 
plain, and guarding the passes that led 
into the mountains which formed the 
backbone of Palestine. 

While Joshua was walking one day 
about the walls of Jericho, wondering, 
no doubt, how he could manage to cap- 
ture the city, he saw before him a man 
with a drawn Challenged by 
Joshua, he announced that he was the 
captain of the Lord’s host and directed 
him to because the 
ground on which he stood holy 
ground (5:13-15). Encouraged by what 
he had seen, Joshua proceed to besiege 
the city, so that no one could enter or 
leave. As he considered what he should 
do next, there came to him a message 
from on high, plan of 
campaign that he should follow. This 
plan was very peculiar, to say the least. 
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on a silent march around the walls of 
the city, accompanied by the ark, and 
seven priests with their trumpets. On 
the seventh day the city was to be en- 
compassed seven times, the priests were 
to blow their trumpets, the people were 
to raise a mighty shout, the walls of 
the city were to collapse—every man 
was to go straight up before him. 

Perhaps there was a relation between 
the two visions. The first revealed to 
Joshua the fact that he did not fight 
alone—his little band was only one unit 
in the great army of God. The second 
was in effect a challenge. Did Joshua 
and the Israelites have faith in the in- 
visible help of God? Would they at- 
tempt the impossible, trusting in his 
word, relying on his aid? 

Joshua followed his instructions to 
the letter. For six days he marched the 
Israelites around the walls, forbidding 
them to utter a single sound. We can 
easily imagine the attitude of the in- 
habitants of the beleaguered city, their 
taunts, their ridicule. To march around 
the walls once was a foolish gesture; to 
repeat the performance every day for 
a week, and then on the last day seven 
times, was quite incomprehensible. But 
all went according to the promise. When 
the last journey was completed the 
trumpets blew, the people shouted, the 
walls collapsed. Not the walls in their 
entirety, for the house of Rahab, who 
had sheltered the two spies whom 
Joshua earlier had sent into the city, 
formed a part of the city walls and it 
(and perhaps others) were left intact 
(6:22). Frank Mead in Tarbell’s Teach- 
ers Guide thinks that Rahab and her 
friends opened the city gates to Joshua; 
that the Israelites by their continual 
marching around the city caught the de- 
fenders off their guard. Hastings thinks 
that the walls had been mined. 

However this may have been, arch- 
aeology confirms the essential accuracy 
of the Biblical account. As John Gar- 
stang has written: 


“Investigations along the west side 
(of the Jericho walls) show continuous 
signs of destruction and conflagration. 
The outer wall suffered most, its re- 
mains falling down the slope. The inner 
wall is preserved only where it abuts 
upon the citadel or towers to a height 
of 18 feet; elsewhere it is found to have 
fallen, together with the remains of 
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building upon it, into the space between 
the walls which was filled with ruins 
and debris. Traces of intense fire are 
plain to see, including reddened Masses 
of brick, cracked stones, charred tim- 
bers and ashes. Houses alongside the 
wall are found burned to the ground 
their roof fallen upon the domestic pot. 
tery within. As to the main fact, there 
remains no doubt; the walls fell out- 
wards so completely that the attackers 
would be able to clamber up and oyer 
their ruins into the city. - The im. 
pression remains uppermost that the 
walls fell at that place because it had 
been partly undermined.” 


Whether other means were used or 
not, the capture of Jericho stands in the 
Biblical account as a symbol of victory 
won over imposing odds through a faith 
expressing itself in action. 

All of us have out _ individual 
Jerichos. As Earl Douglass quotes ip 
his Douglass—Snowden’s Sunday School 
Lessons: 


Our Jericho, our Jericho 
Stands towering in her pride; 
And we the city fail to take 
Because the trial we will not make, 
Nor will our patience bide. : 
For Jericho, yea Jericho, 
Is everything that tries us; 
The harsh rebuffs of daily life, 
The disappoinment and the strife— 
The things that life denies us. 


Around these formidable walls 
God bids us march, believing 

That us to victory he calls 
And to a glad receiving. 


And there are the other Jerichos 
which bar the entrance of God’s people 
into the Promised Land. As another 
poet, Ella S. Armitage, has written: 


We march to fight with the powers of 
night, 
That have held the world in sorrow; 
And the broken heart shall forget its 
smart, 
And shall hail a joyful morrow. 
Long we fight with wrong, and our 
weapon strong 
Is the love which hate shall banish; 
And the chains shall fall from each ran- 
somed thrall, 
As the thrones of tyrants vanish. 


There strongholds which 
must be taken if we are ever to live at 
peace. even with ourselves.” And if 
they are to be taken we must know with 
Joshua that we have an invisible ally, 
and march at his command. 


are some 


Lesson commentary based on ‘‘Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted, 1951, by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Vol. 
VII. General Articles on the New 
Testament. The Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. The Gospel according 
to St. Mark. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 917 
pp-, $8.75. 

The appearance of this volume is an 
jmportant event in the religious world. 
It is the first of a projected series of 
twelve volumes, which will appear one 
every six months until the series is com- 
plete, and which will, in the end, fur- 
nish a commentary on the Scriptures as 
a whole without parallel in our day. 
The unique page format calls for the 
King James and the Revised Standard 
text in parallel columns, beneath which 
will appear first an exegesis, clarifying 
the meaning of the text, and then an 
exposition, developing the significance 
of the Scripture for our time. The con- 
tributors are drawn from the leading 
Biblical scholars of all denominations 
in both Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The present volume contains 14 gen- 
eral articles on the New Testament, 
which supply a helpful background for 
the understanding of any part of the 
New Testament (a sizable volume in 
itself; the exegesis and exposition of 
the Gospel according to Matthew pre- 
pared respectively by Professor Sher- 
man E. Johnson, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, and Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (N. Y.); and the 
exegesis and exposition of the Gospel 
according to Mark, by Professor Fred- 
erick C. Grant, of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and Professor 
Halford E. Luccock, of the Yale Di- 
vinity School. 

The various contributions to this vol- 
ume accept the critical approach to the 
Bible, recognize the value of form critic- 
ism and of modern eschatological 
studies, but remain within the evangeli- 
cal tradition, and are primarily con- 
cerned with the positive message of the 
Bible for our own day. The Virgin Birth 
is neither affirmed nor denied; says the 
writer, ‘‘We do not have the data which 
enables us to pronounce on the histori- 
cal value of Matthew’s account.’’ No 
final judgment is offered on the mira 
cles as a whole. To attempt to ration- 
alize the story of Jesus’ walking on the 
sea “‘is interesting guess work and noth- 
ing more.” The cursing of the fig tree 
is rejected as implausible and quite un- 
worthy of our Lord. The resurrection 
is accepted as fact, even though there 
are discrepencies in the resurrection 
stories. 

Mark’s Gospel was not written by 
John Mark, whom we meet in the pages 
of the New Testament, nor indeed by 
any Palestinian Christian Jew. The Gos- 
pel “is not history, nor biography, nor 
even the scattered reminiscences of an 
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apostle, but a selection from a tradi- 
tion’’—the tradition regarding Jesus 
circulating in Rome in the sixties; in 
other words, the Christian story, not 
accurate in all its historical details, but 
as it was known and believed in the 
capital of the Roman empire a genera- 
tion after Jesus’ death. 

Matthew’s Gospel, written probably 
in Antioch, uses Mark as a primary 
source, but edits his material, often on 
doctrinal grounds and “in such a way 
as to make them more precise and more 
applicable to life in the Christian com- 
munity ... “Some incidents and sayings 
are most simply and naturally explained 
as historical occurrences in the minis- 
try of Jesus. Others appear to reflect 
the life of Christ. In between these 
groups is a large mass of material more 
difficult to assess. The methods by 
which a judgment is attempted can be 
observed in the commentary.” 

The unique value of the Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, of this particular volume at 
least, is found in the exposition, based 
on the exegesis, and developed by such 





masters of the preachers’ art as But- 
trick and Luccock. There is nothing 
else available on the first two Gospels 
that can remotely compare with it. Rich 
in spiritual insight, rich in suggestive- 
ness, practical in its application, the ex- 
position is truly a mine for any inter- 
preter of the Scriptures. 


All in all this is a volume which no 
minister, no earnest Bible student 
should do without. It will almost cer- 
tainly remain the standard commen- 
tary on the Gospels according to Mat- 
thew and Mark for many years to come. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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and clergy 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 





John R. Cunningham 
Arthur Flemming 
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Are We Reaching the Hearts 
and Minds of People? 


a resurgent South—a host of moral 
and spiritual problems—what do we 
Presbyterians propose to do? 





MID-CENTURY CONVOCATION 


Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4-5 


Union Theological Seminary 
RICHMOND 27, VIRGINIA 


SPEAKERS 


John S. Battle 
Stanley High 
Elbridge W. Palmer 


TUNE IN YOUR LOCAL ABC STATION 


‘‘America’s Town Meeting of the Air’’ will broadcast a portion of the 
Convocation from Richmond at 9 p. m. E. 8. T. Tuesday, December 4. 


Virginius Dabney 
B. R. Laey, Jr. 
W. Kerr Scott 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

David R. Moorefield from Lancaster, 
S. C., to 0958289, 20th Engr. C. Bn., 
Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

William T. Martin from 
Scotland, to 1821 St. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Geo, D. Hopper, formerly of Baton 
Rouge, La., is now at U. T., Box 8279, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Samuel S. Wiley’s Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., address is 200 Morrison St. 

Ernest F. Deutsch, who has been 
serving as an evangelist for the Synod 
of Texas, has accepted a call to the 
John Knox church, Dallas, and his in- 
stallation has been set for Jan. 6. 

J. E. Bates, Villa Rica and Austell, 
Ga., will begin his new work as pastor 
of the Georgia Avenue church, Atlanta, 
about Dec. 15. 








Edinburgh, 
Mary’s S&t., 


J. H. Clark, pastor at Forsyth, Ga., 
for more than 30 years, has resigned. 

S. Wallace Carr from Winder, Ga., to 
Carrollton Ave. church, 2032 S. Carroll- 
ton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Frank Kincaid from Booneville, Miss., 
to the Handley Memorial church, 1328 
N. 31st St., Birmingham 4, Ala. 

Lamar Williamson, 
ing abroad, is at 83 


Jr., now 
Av. de 


study- 
Lodeve, 


Montpellier, France. 

Samuel J. Allen, formerly of Port St. 
Joe, Fla., now serves the Valley Creek 
church, Selma, Ala. 

A. H. Davidson, Jr., from 
Ga., to Rt. 1, Lillburn, Ga. 


Hartwell, 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 


W. A. Hall, retired minister of Jack- 
son, Miss., was recently honored by his 
friends on the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination. 


ON C. B. S. CHURCH OF AIR 


John A. Redhead, First church, 
Greensboro, N. C., will be the preacher 
over the CBS network on the Church 
of the Air, Sunday, Dec. 2, 10:00 A. M. 
EST. Dr. Redhead has preached from 
the NBC pulpit for the past two sum- 
mers. 


DEATH 

G. H. Hemingway, 93, who retired 
in 1930 after 46 years a minister jp 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, died at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 15. 


S- 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. : 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, “Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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They Gave Their ALL 
Their NEEDS are URGENT 


Is Our OPPORTUNITY 


Board of Annuities and Relief 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Wade H. Boggs, Executi:e Secretary 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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